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Mcxiem-day educational planners face an extremely difficult task of 
providing quality education to large masses of students in view of 
decreased revenues, soaring costs, shifting populations and changing 
educational programs. Such a challenge requires that a far greater 
emphasis be placed on planning for schools than has been the case to 
date and necessitates the development of improved techniques specially 
designed for educational planning. 

Project Simu-School is intended to provide an action-oriented, organiz- 
^"tional and functional framework necessary for tackling the problems of 
irodem-day educational planniiig. It was conceived by a task force of . 
the National Ccmrnittee on Architecture for Education of the American 
Institute of Architects, working in conjunction with the Council of 
Educational Facility Planners. The national project is ccimprised of a 
network of ccniponent centers located in different parts of the country. 

The main objective of the Chicago ccmponent is to develop; a Center for 
Urban Educational Planning designed to bring a variety of -^people — 
laymen as well as experts--together in a joint effort to plan for new - 
forms of education in their communities. The Center is intended to 
serve several different functions including research and development, 
investigation of alternative strategies in actual planning problems, 
ccnmunity- involvement, and dissemination of project reports. ^ 

Many planning problems require collective inputs from a number of 
individuals, whether they are community representatives helping set^ 
goals, or. professional planners forecasting future trends. Hence, it 
^is necessary to utilize techniques for bringing about consensus among 
^ a- variety of individuals. The present report, provides a brief descrip- 
tion of one such technique— Delphi— and identifies the potential for 
its use in the field of educational planning. 'It is hoped that the 
ideas contained in this report will help stimulate further applications 
of Delphi in educational, planning. 

Ashraf S. Manji 
Project Manager 
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POTENTIAL USES IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



I. 

INTRODUCTION 



The Delphi technique was originally developed by the Rand Corpora- 
tion in the middle 1950s and since that time has been used to aid deci- 
sion-making in many areas of planning. Delphi is a method for obtaining 

.group judgments on factual matters, for whidi precise information may be 
unavailable, and on yalues, for which information is a matter of opinion. 
Delphi can be applieji as a sophisticated, objective procedure to correct 
objective informatioln from a group of persons and to organize it to pro- 
vide input to any decision-making process. 

It is the purpo5;e of this paper to discuss different applications of 
the Delphi method to educational planning and to evaluate its potential 
in resolving the particular needs of the educational planning process. 
In the sections that follow, the Delphi technique is described and ex- 
plained, and specific areas in which Delphi could be used in educational 
planning are ^ considered; examples of cases in which it has been applied 
are presented. Particular attention is paid to the kinds of actors or 
participants who are likely to be involved in- each decision area, and ^ 

: the most suitable designs for a Delphi exercise are outlined for each 
case. 
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• Before discussing the "potential applications of Delphi to educational 

decisions, a thditiugh description of the procedure is in^ order,. A general 

... / 

description of the sequence of steps in a Delphi are presented below, ^and 
the principles upon which the method was designed and which seem to make * 
it so effective are outlined. The ability of the procedure to respond to 
a variety of different planning problems and the alternative designs 
which can be used to implement a Delphi are also discussed. Finally, some 
limitations of the procedure are considered. ^ 



/ 
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II. 

THE DELPH^ TEQHNIQUE 

The tharacteristic feature of the Delphi technique which distinguishes 
it from other group decision-making mechanisms is its iterative structure. 
Each participant is involved in a series of rounds, between which informa- 
tion from the previbu§'"T0uo^ is synthesized and summarized. Moreover, 
participation is completely anonymous. This means that between each 
round, the participant receives feedback, not from individuals in the 
group, as would occur in an open group discussion, but rather from the 
group as a unit. 

A typical Delphi deals with a set of questions which participants are r 
required to answer, each to best of his ability. Usually, these questions 
require the participants to make subjective judgments of some kind, either 
becaiise (in the case of factual questions) there is limited background in- 
formation available, or in the case of non- factual questions, because the 
questions are designed to me^ure taste or coimiunity valuer:. When each ^, 
participant has submitted his responses to all the questions on an un- 
signed reply sheet, the organizing team combines the responses to each 
question to produce an estimate of the ''group opinion." Most Delphis are 
concerned with questions of a quantitative nature, so that the group 



opinion my be estimated by a calculated statistic such as the mean or 
the median response; in the case of -non-quantitative questions, the 
answers must somehow be ajnal'gairiated to allow fairly rapid review. 

The summary information is returned to each participant, either 
verbally or in written form, and after he has had tijnc to consider this 
feedback, he is given a question sheet on which identical questions as 
were asked in the previous^^und are listed. He is asked to answer these 
questions again; but if he does not agree with the ''group opinion'' close- 
ly, he must; state in some detail his reasons for disagreement, which are 
, included as part of the summarized feedback to the group in the following 

4. 

round. 

The purpose of this feedback is for the participants to benefit from 
each others' information and ideas. The idea is to find the best answer 
to each question not just by asking each participant his opinion, but to 
develop a best answer by allowing the participants to reach a consensus 
of opinion. Participants who are not so well informed on a particular 
question or whose views on the question are not strong will be encouraged 
to join in with the consensual or prevailing opinion; participants who 
have good informational resources or strong opinions on a question may 
influence the whole group by expressing these in the feedback. Thus 
the Delphi is not like a referendum, in that some people may have more 
influence than others; nor is it like a conference, since everybody has 
an equar opportunity to influence the group- -each has an equal time to 
express his views, and stands an equal chance that these will be accepted 
by tJie group. Thus Delphi is democratic in a very strong sense, and 



rational in that it allows each person to learn, and to make increasing- 
ly informed judgments. 

PRINCIPLES OF DELPHI - ' 

Vne principles that explain why the Delphi techniqi% succeeds in 
achieving consensus in situations where conflict and indecision might 
be expected are derived from the theory of small group psychology. 
The first is that group judgments are\ superior , to individual ones. Two 
heads, in other words, are not only better than one; two heads working 
together produce more than the sum of the same two working separately. 
This synergistic effect is something of an everyday experience rmd is 
one that an/one who has participated in team research knows. It is 
caused by pooling of informational and skill resources among team mem- 
bers arising from reinforcement of the individual by the group for 
cooperatr 3 behavior. In this aspect, Delphi operates in the same way 
as any team work effort. By producing feedb$cK from the group as a 
whole to the individual, information is shared to the greatest extent 
possible, and the individual is made aware of his place as a part of 
the team. v 

Teams, however, frequently do^not benefit immediately from the 
advantages of team "togetherness;'' indeed, it often takes some time for . 
adjustment and learning before the team can operate really well;, some- 
times, a team never succeeds in functioning well at all. A. period is 
needed for each individual to become sensitive (either consciously or 
unconsciously) to each other's personality, and for the group leadership 



aJid '^peckiny .order" to be worked out iji a way that is s^at isfactory to 
all meml^ers. Ad hoc tc;uiis frequently; function poorly because of per- 
sonal conflicts between members, and tliese may result in stalemates cind 
•counter productivity as personal lights take precedence, over the objec- 
tive discussion of the group's work. This sort of conflict is often not 
overt, but is expressed merely by lack of entliusiasm of the group in the. 
problenl, by lack of participation by some members of the group, etc. 
This is particularly true if the members of the team are aware that they 
disagree with other members before the discussion even begins, as for 
example might be the case in a team of discontented high school students 
meeting with school administrators to settle their differences. In 
general, these problems are the result of the individual's unconscious 
feeling that the group is evaluating him as a person, rather than evalu-- 
ating his ideas and information. ' 

The second principle of Delphi --t/ta;^ anonymity brings greater ration- 
ality to the dedision-makihg proaeae- -relates directly to the counter- 
action of this problem. The participant is always protected personally 
from the threat of group disparagement. His ideas^ may be accepted or 
rejected by the group but the authorship of the ideas is irrelevant in 
Delphi. , The group treats all feedback equally, instead of evaluating 
pieces of feedback separately based on a priori conceptions relating to 
other participants. Thus, productivity is .high in the Delphi where 
conflict is at the informational and seldom at the personal level • 

The third principle- -g2»oup pressure acts to consolidate group opinion-^ 
is the result of what in social psychology is referred to as '*group maia- 
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tciiaiicc/' People in groupsi^avc an inatc tendency to support the group 
in its real goall, whicli in the case of problem- solving teams, is the 
findings of solutions to the problems. Group opinion is consolidated 
by an uns'poken group pressure on all members to conform. This is a 
positive force which underlies all social functioning and is clearly 
vital, for decisions must somehow be made despite individual differences. 

The Delphi technique does not detract from this natural tendency for 
organization and order. It acts merely to release individuals from "per- 
secution" (principlc^^6)--the drive to work towards a solution rather 
than away is maintained^as in any other group situation. Thus, consensus 
is enceurag'ed and personal involvement of all participants is maximized. 

From this discussion it is clear that the Delphi technique" is par-^ 
ticularly applicable to decision-making and participation when the fol- 
lowing elements are required: 
if 

1, A variable number of people with Varied skills and status are to be 
included, ^ • ^ 

2, Democracy, in which each person contributes to the best of his 
ability, ?nd has an equal vote, is the standard, 

3, No prior training or "team-building" is feasible to develop good 
working relationships, 

4, A variable number of questions or issues are to be posed. 



ALTERNATIVE PURPOSES - / . 

, / 

The Delphi technique is quite flexible as to content, or type of 
questions to be. asked,' It has been widely used a§ a device for esti- 
mating quantities and probabilities (''How. many doctors will be practicing 
in the Chicago area in 1985?''; "What was 'the quantity of grain exported 
from the U.S.A. in 1940?'^ "What is the prpbability of a cancer cure 
beijig developed by 1985?"; etc.)» These uses ^re priuiarily forecasting 
efforts in areas where considerable uncertainty exists* Delphi has alsd 
been used in the area of value judgments ("Whi6h of the following three 
pictures is the most beautiful?"; "Rate the. importance of the, following 
innqvations on a scale from one to five."). These Delphis are designed 
to solicit opinion,, explore feelings aiid make recomipendations. 

It wj.ll be seen 'from this that ^ both types of Delphi may be of value 
in the systems vieW of educational planning. Delphi may be used at an 
informational level to develop either factual or a1;titudinal input, or- 
it may be used at a d^cfision levels using a combina.tion of fact and 
opinion. The distinction between these two roles lies prijnar^ly in the 
identity of the participants. If orJ.y the true decisionmakers (i.e., 
those who bear ^responsibility' for the outcome of a decision) are in- or 
volved in a Delphi, the Delphi becomes a possible tool for finalizing 
decisions in any one part of the educational planning process. If , on 
tlio other hand, not all tl\e true decisionmakers are involved, or if 
people other thmv tlie true decisionmakers are included, the Delphi is 
to be regarded as a tool for building information which decisionmakers 
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may then, incorporate in the due process^ of their decision-making. In 

thi^'' latter case, the Delphi plays tlie role of a sophisticated survey 

/' ■ 
, /technique. . 

ALTERNATIVE DESIGNS 

Fortunately, the Delphi technique is as flexible in its ^eaiis of 
presentation as it is in its role or function. This is one of its most 
useful features, because it allows the operational design of the Delphi 
to be tied to the particular needs and resources of the selected parti- 
cipants. A simple Delphi involving a few members of a. School Board 
might be carried out at a single session in which three or four rounds 
could be generated. The School Board members' prior knowledge and body 
of common experience \yould facilitate a speedy development of consensus 
since there should be little misunderstanding of intent and few diffi- 
culllies with terminology used. This sort of Delphi could be handled by 
a small team of two or. three organizers, whose main task would be edit 
and summarize the responses ta each round. 

Delphis involving larger numbers of people are more difficult to 
handle bec^se of tlie difficulties of quickly reducing responses to 
reasonable form for feedback* With more than fifteen people a more 
satisfactory .strategy is to run each round as a separate^ step, either 
by calling a series of meetings, one for each round, or by mailing each 
round to all participants with suitable pre-paid envelopes foir return. 
A combination of meetings and mail-outs is often used, and usually has 
a better rate of response than a strategy that relies on mail contact 



only. More sophisticated approaches using computerized communication 
could be considered, particularly if the Delphi participants are V.I-P.'s 
and highly pressed for time. One study utilized experts in several cities 
in the U.S. by establishing telephone-computer links. The participants 
each had access to a terminal where, at the touch of a button, the edited 
results of the previous round would be displayed; the participant could 
then type in his response to this feedback, which would be electronically 
processed by the m&chine. 

LIMITATIONS 

One major limitation to the use of the Delphi is that the method is 
a tijne consuming one. Participants must be willing to devote the time 
required to give. careful consideration to the questions, since they 
appear in a somewhat open-ended format. Experience with Deiphis has 
shown that the time required per respondent for the completion of the 
questionnaire varies between one-half hour and one and one-half hours. 

Between rounds, time is required for the researchers conducting the . 
Delphi .to' aggregate and analyse the responses and to prepare histograms 
or statistics to be used to- feedback information. Estimates of time 
required vary considerably with circumstances of the Delphi. However, 
a reasonable tine estijnate for the completion of three rounds of a mail- 
out Delphi using two researchers and involving 30 respondents would 
probably be 142 man-hours of work. The total time lapse allowing for 
mailing would be about two months. 

• . ■ 1 
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One of the dangers in designing a Delphi is that the time horizon 
for completion and the necessary manpower may be underestimated. Further 
more, if a Delphi is allowed to drag on, that is, if turn-around time 
between rounds is too long, then participants may lose interest, and this 
will be apparent in the decreasing quali ^ their responses. These 
threats to the effectiveness of a Delphi may be controlled, however, by 
careful design and efficient, rapid iinplementation of each step. The 
main idea in running a Delphi must be to keep the interest of the parti- 
cipants up so that they continue to contribute ideas and opinions. Each 
round must therefore represent a real advance in the thinking of the 
group, and to the greatest extent that is feasible, successive comments 
made by individuals should he incorporated. If participants feel their 
effort is leading to some real consensus, any design of a Delphi may be 
used and will be effective in bringing group opinion together. 
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ILL 

' POTENTIAL APPLICATIONS OF DELPHI ^ 

Within the spectrum of education-related decisions, four major areas 
in which planning must be carried out have been identified; these are 
(1) human relations, (2) provision of facilities and services and curric- 
ulum planning, (3) evaluation, and (4) business operations • These areas 
overlap somewhat but within each, decisions must be made which have impli 
cations both at the level of policy- foimulation and in school administra- 
tion. Moreover, the purposes of the inputs may be to provide information 
for decision-making (attitudes, preferences) or to resolve the decisitm 
itself. Delphi can be adapted to meet many of these information require- 
ments, as will be shown in the following pages. 

\ " • 

HUMAN REIATIQN^sS ^ 

Perhaps one of the most important areas in educational planning is 
that of human relations, in w])ich arise such problems as: 

1. How can the commuhity be given the opportunity to participate in 
shaping the educational philosophy of their schools with respect 
to shared ideals and cultural values? 

■ 12 . 
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2. How can the Board of Education fulfill its legal obligation to find 
out what the community wants and to secure support for its education- 
al prograitis? 



3* itow can a successful public relations program be established. whicK 
will encourage a cooperative team relationship between the community 
and school authorities? 

4. How should educational objectives be established along with priorities 
indicating their order of importance in accordance with community 



The discernment of community will for the purposes of education is 
inhibited by two important factors: (1) the complexity of concepts and 
values held by individuals and (2) the varying degrees of interest in, 
and commitment to, public education. There are a few standard techniques 
which have been developed to provide ccmimunity input into educational 
planning and decision-making. These are: 

1. The hiring of administrators with sensitivity to peoples' wants. 

2. The election of concerned ccmmunity leaders to positions on the Board 




values? 



of Education. 



3. The organization of citizens committees. 



4. Public opinion polls and survey methods. 



5. Referendums. 



All tKese techniques have met with relative success in sane situa- 
tions and relative failure in others, Delphi could stand alone as a 
group decision-making device or it could be used in combination with 
some of^the above methods to increase their effectiveness. For example, 
the effectiveness of citizens committees is greatly inhibited by the 
fact that such committees cannot agree about what they want to acconplish. 
Delphi could help citizens identify the areas in which they agree and-^ 
help resolve issues where there is disagreement by making extreme posi- 
tions more clearly defined. Public opinion polls and^-s^veys are hampered 
in that the participant has only one opportunity in which to make his 
response; whereas with Delphi, the responses of everyone are fed back to 
each individual so that he may reconsider his own opinion in light of 
this new information. Referendums unfortunately suffer from poor voter 
turnout. Perhaps mail-back Delphis could be used to generate interest 
in important issues before a referendum is taken. Thus, the position 
of the referendum as the legal dec is ion -making device could be enhanced 
by Delphic communication processes and could be made the end point of 
efforts to attain programmed community involvement. 

Questions of objectives and their priorities especially are the con- 
cern of a wide number of people, who, with differing backgrounds and 
ideologies cannot easily come together to rationally discuss goals for 
the Educational process. The problem of dealing with such large numbers 
of persons, in itself, creates considerable concern among those responsi- 
ble for insuring that all voices are heard. The Delphi method presents 
a reasonable alternative to the public meeting for this function. 
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A study carried oul in a Cook County School District has shown that 
large numbers of perso^ can be involved in goal setting through a Delphi 
which consisted of both group meetings and mailed questionnaire rounds 
(Skutsch, 1972A), A small group of participants was contacted initially 
to generate a preliminary list of goals, and a larger group (about 100 
persons) worked over a period of six months to expand this list. Attempts 
at developing goal weights were less successful than goal development it- 
self. An alternative design for a Delphi was proposed for another school 
district, in which participants were not to be contacted personally, but 
through the mass media (Skutsch, 1972B). Cooperation from the local press 
in publishing the list of goals generated on a weekly basis, and using a 
"tear out this page and mail it with your comraents to the School Board" 
approach for soliciting the opinions of readers would create an open and 
flexible Delphi strategy reaching widely into the community. 

Delphis applied to human relations problems are probably -broader in 
content and design than Delphis for some of the other areas discussed 
below, and as such, require designs of maximum flexibili^ty to allow maxi- 
mum feasible participation across the community. Mixed strategies com- 
bining inforrnation derived from publ^ic meetings, local press editorials, 
etc, as feedback along with infonjiation derived from the formal Delphi 
itself, would probably have the gre^S^test success in raising the conscious- 
ness level of the community towards educational planning issues. 

FACILITIES, SERVICES AND CURRICULUM i>LANNING ; 

. The delivery of facilities and services, and the planning of school 

9- 
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curricula present three areas of great comnunity concern, largely because 
these require major financial investments wliich the community must ulti- 
mately make. Although no one would dispute the impoitancc of curricula, 
the question of what the curriculum should include is one that may be 
debated. Provision of facilities and services is viewed as being some- 
what more peripheral but, nevertheless, important in maintaining a high 
quality of education. It is in these three areafs^hat most community 
interest in the educational planning process will be centered. 
Planning for facilities provokes such questions as: 

1. Forecasting; e.g. , 

What are the present population trends and how will they affect 
future enrollment?; and 

What facilities are needed novv -and what facilities must be planned 
now for future needs? 

2. Location of educational facilities; e.g.. 

How can information concerning trends in land-use, community growth, 
industrial expansion, and- construction of transportation arteries 
be developed?; and 

What are the implications of these patterns for the location of 
educational facilities?' 

3. How can the design of the facilities be made to reflect the prefcT^ence 
of those who will use the facilities? 

16 



The first two questions suggest the use of Delphi as a forecasting 
tool, and this is a well-tested application since the first Delphis 
conducted by the Rand Corporation were designed specifically to pool 
the knowledge?of experts into a set of forecasts concerning military 
maneuvers . 

The same basic procedure could be used with an assembled group of 
demographers, economists, planners, etc. , to determine future growth 
trends and the impacts" upon the local educational^* system. The numbers 
of people involved in a forecasting Delphi of this kind would probably 
be much less than in a goal setting type of Delphi. The Delphi method 
can be very effective in spreading' technical infomation between the 
experts concerned. It could serve in the same capacity as in-house 
Board of Education staff efforts, at forecastiilg, except that the. possi- 
bility of including outside expertise, perhaps from consultants, is in- 
creiased, since such consultants could participate in the Delphi along 
with regular staff members. 

Regarding the third question," information concerning user preferences 
for facilities planning can be channeled directly into the design process 
by asking students, teachers, administrators, etc., to specify what acti- 
vities should be provided for, how much space should be devoted to them, 
what kinds of playground equipment are preferred, etc., etc. Usually, a. 
briefing would be arrajiged between the facility designers and the users 
in order to explain the feasible alternatives to the participants ^ in the 
Delphi. But it is this opportunity for engaging in both oral and written 
ccnmiunication which can assist the designers in planning a facility which 
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will be both utilized and enjoyed. This type of Del^i would be very 
sijnilaT in function to a survey, except that group discussion of issues . 
raised would be developed through the feedback mechanism. 

Questions concerning service provisions would probably include the 
following: 

1. What sorts of personnel services are required to facilitate recruit- 
ment, supervision, grievance expression, etc.? 

2. What pupil personnel services and equipment are required for testing, 
record- keeping, storage, filing, etc.? 

5. How could community support for the addition or extension of such 
services be solicited? 

A suitable format for a Delphi responding to these questions woula 
probably be one in which the alternative possible levels of service pro- 
vision arc very carefully laid out for review. Scenarios describing 
alternative levels irj easy- to- grasp terms might be used; or a ^'conscious- 
ness-raising" session could be organized for participants prior to the 
Delphi at which the outputs could be explained in terms of real world 
performance or achievement tevels. Niich would depend on the experience 
of the participants, especially their ability to make trade-offs based 
on a well-founded perception of the implications of alternatives, not 
just in the short-tenn but also in the long-term. Since there may be 
considerable interest Jji widespread participation in this sort of exer- 
cise, a two-level Delphi might be run, in which large numbers of persons 
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are involved in a survey type Delphi to determine broad community opinion, 
while a fewer number of persons who might be community delegates or School 
Board members and/or staff could take part in a Delphi designed to use 
this information to develop guidelines concerning service provision. 

Curriculum planning is another area in which there is a great deal of 
public interest and a need for public participation. It is frequently an 
area of considerable controversy owing to the diverse and specialized 
needs of different segments of the population. In addition, there is a 
great variety of opinion concerning curriculum needs within many groups. 
Typical questions that arise with respect to curriculum planning include 
the following: 

1. To what extent should effort be directed toward provision of special 
or remedial classes? 

2. What subjects should be, required and what should be elective? 

Z. Should basic classes be taught in languages other than English if 

^ \ ' 

English is not the students' native language? 

4. How much vocational education should be included in the curripulum? 

A Delphi would provide a powerful means by which community feelings 
could be expressed on these issues and by which a consensus might be 
n\idied. It could be used to bring out basic needs in a non-hostile 
environment and lead to better understanding of divergent viewpoints 
among the coraraunity. For example, in the goals-Delphi study mentioned 
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previously, there were a number of references to curriculum issues, some 
of wiiich wore discussed at length in feedback. One issue was the teach- 
ing of home economics, and whether or not it should be optional for boys 
as well as girls. Another was whether foreign languages should be com- 
pulsory. One question that developed into a particularly interesting 
dialogue was whether the school should be responsible for the moral 
development of children through the curriculum. 

It is unlikely that the Delphi could actually be used to design 
curricula in the sense of how a subject is to be taught. Although the 
overall direction could be set, a Delphi would not be used to plan de^ 
tails, choose text books, etc. It is best used to allow individu^s or 
groups to formulate statements of the general problems and the needs 
■ they feel to be paramount in curriculum design, by encouraging exchange 
of ideas without turning discussion into inter-group rivalry. Several 
fonnats would be suitable for achieving these ends- -in particular, a 
work shop type of Delphi which is concentrated into a one or two day 
session could be used -since this would allow a large number of people 
to gather, and could be given some publicity in advance to encourage 
broad based attendance. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION . 

Educational evaluation, following a system analytic model, is accom- 
plished in five stages: 

. 1, Establish a set of goals and objectives. 
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?.. Establish a standard for attainment on eacli objective, 

3. Determine the extent o£ objective attainment. 

4. Identify discrepancies. 

5. Interpret results. 

Although this provides a general framework or approach, the actual 
carrying out of evaluation involves considetatibn of a number of basic 
issues, for example the following: - 

V 

1. How can the evaluation of the qualitative aspects of education be 
accomplished as well as the quantitative aspects? 

2. How can the Board of Education evaluate its own perfomance fW 
time to time, its practices, policies, and goals? 

3. How can the need for curriculum change or developiient be determined? 

4. How can evaluation be made a continuous, comprehensive, and coopera- 

o 

tive process involving many people? 

Determination of the degree of objective attainment is a task largely 
dependent upon the specificity of the criteria against which the judgment 
is made. Educational evaluation is a frustrating task because of the 
difficulty of precisely pinpointing the nature of the effects which the 
educational process inflicts upon the individual; these effects may vary 
as widely as the capabilities and motivations of individuals vary. 

•t. 
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Education is a highly personalized process and should be evaluated 
in^a highly personalized maimer, ' w 

"iVot all evaluation can be done by empioyi}uj oyiLy objective 
data and by following rigid scientific pvocedurcc. While 
educators must continue to evaluate much of the educational 
eftterpris-3 by technical and objective methods/ attention 
s^iould also be given to other methods of appraisal. 

(Engleman, Cooper and Eliena, 1963) 

Delphi presents just such an alternative method of appraisal and has the * 
capability of making qualitative as well as quantitative judgments con- • 
ceming the success of any educational program. Lt has been used suc- 
cessfully as a direct means of evaluation in several studies. Cochran, 
Crumley and Overby (1970) describe a Delphi in which complete teacher 
evaluation was carried put using four independent panels which represented 
I \ different kinds of evaluatorsJ Reisman and Taft (1968) used Delphi to 
evaluate university faculty for academic merit and teaching ability /._The 
participants involved in such personalized evaluations, even though they 
should represent a broad variety of interests and -viewpoints, are unlikely* 
to be picked at random fran a community. A feature of Delphis concerned 
with personnel or student evaluation is that participation will probably 
be fairly tightly controlled and that the design should be such that 
. participation is concentrated over short periods of time. Editing must 
be carried out^ with great caire in this situation and responses should 
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p^bablv De fonnalized rather than free foniu Much will depend on the 
Jevol of thi'eat tJwt is iJiiposed in any particular iJelplii and the degree 
of anonymity ^d confidentiality maintained. 



BUSINESS OPERATIONS . . ■ 

In the field of business operations, the principal, actors involved 
in decision-making' are usually educational admyiistrators. Typical 
questions facing these individuals are the following: 

1. How can preparation of the budget reflect an adequately planned 
educational program? - ' 

2, How should financial resources be allocated among the various cate- 
gories of expenditure such as the following? • 

r 

-. instructic^ 

- attendance services 

- health services 

- plant operation ' 

- plant maintenance 

- food Service ^ 

- student -body activities 

- community sen^ices * , : 

- capital outlay 

- debt ' ■ 

- outgoing transfer' accounts 



- contingency purposes 

- experimentation-curriculum 

3,. How can a Planning a rogranming and Budgeting System (PPBS) be most 

t ' . *^ .. ■ ' 

efficientl)*; established? 

A thoughtfully prepared budget is a projection of the educational 
program is monetary tems. Clearly, from a systans point of view, the 
process of budgetary planning should begin with a detailed description 
of an educational program to be followed by the allocation of expenses, 
rather than vice versa. The primary direction in which Delphi may be 
applied to the problem of budgeting is in the development of weighted 
sets of operational objectives. The study quoted above in which system , 
wide goals were prepared for a whole ^3chool district was tied in to the 
development of a PPB System in the area. Although not used in the exact 
form that the group of .teachers, parents and students had developed 
through the Delphi, the administrators responsible for the PPB System 
used eveiy statement produced as informational input to .their -work. 

Delphi has also been used with budgetry connections ift cost-benefit 
studies. In a small liberal arts college, the benefits of changes in 
teaching ratios was estimated using a cost-benefit framework and a Delphi 
strategy (Judd, 1969). This use could clearly be adapted to cost-benefit 
studies in other areas sucli as facilities planning. Thus, it can be seen 
tliat tlie applications of Delplii to budget management are essentially in- 
f ormationai <rather than decision-making in and of itself, The Delphi 
provides a means at the local level by which the Board ma.y involve small 
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numbers o£ persons, with divergent interests but with some level of pro- 
fessionalism and understanding of budgetry concerns, in the planning 
process. 
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IV. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In this admittedly optimistic review of the potential uses of Delphi 
in educational planning, it has been detemined that Delphi is applicable 
to a broad variety of subject areas. It has been us-jd successfully both 
as an information retrieval device for factual and value -type data and as 
a decision-making tool in its own right. The extent to which it is capa- 
ble of outright decision-making is a function of the identity of the 
participants rather than of the Delphi mechanit;m itself. Needless to 
say, the Delphi technique is not a panacea for all problems in the plan- 
ning process; however, it does offer a strong alternative to conventional 
fonns of participation in planning, and with careful design could be 
adapted to fulfill the needs of a number of quite specialized functions 
in educational planning. 
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